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THE SCHOOL: MOUNTAIN 


IN LABOR 


Ir the instructor’s purpose is to nourish his 
students upon thought, he cannot be careless of 
his own personal education or he will be in dan- 
ger of remaining visionary in his conceptions 
yet predatory in all that he does. 

Knowledge is so attractive in itself when pre- 
sented in its proper light that no ulterior mo- 
tives to encourage learning are necessary. But 
-arelessness with regard to the many subtle ex- 
tensions of his consciousness in thought-action 
leaves the instructor no better alternative than 
to motivate the subject matter he presents by 
means of contentious appeals to ambition. 

Impetuously he will resort to competitive 
teaching and testing. The hold his 
students to jealous misconceptions of life and 


two will 
living with such fervor of worship as to allow 
but seant hope that they will ever release them- 
selves from the mirage-expectation of success 
through a schemeful ingenuity. How can he be 
expected to do otherwise when he does not know 
that such ingenuity only makes for perpetual 
conflict, whether in gaining a living for one’s 
self or in living for one’s particular society to 
the exclusion of others? 

Such inferior taste in instruction serves only a 
pathologically self-centered careerism that never 
disposes us to seek self-knowledge and the more 
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does not foeus upon the self in all that it does 
can never lead to responsible conduct but only to 
stupefying rules of behavior binding upon those 
in whom there exist states of mind-starvation. 
It needs to be understood, especially by those 
charged with the direction of the more impres- 
sionable young, that the undernourished mind is 
always bent on destruction, whereas intelligence 
not only refrains from so doing but builds for 
general well-being. So long as weak minds re- 
main, there must always be the threat of in- 
security. 

Instead of insisting upon attachment to pro- 
erustean rules of rote, would it not seem more 
desirable that instructors undertake to search 
first in themselves, then in their pupils, for in- 
herent mind-resources which have hitherto been 
overlooked—resources which are sorely needed 
if the school is to re-create the power to reason, 
not merely in the few (which it has so far failed 
to do), but in the many? 

There are many examples that point to the 
In- 


structors wontedly introduce not only their own 


discouragement of reason in the young. 


excitement-complexes but aggravate the emo- 
tional susceptibility of the pupil, who is equally 
if not more perturbable, by encouraging him 
to read newspapers which treat of events with 





sereaming exaggeration. Instead of being 


helped to gain information which is clearly ex- 


substantial inner (and hence outer) rehabilita- 
tion for which it prepares. Education which 
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plicit, the student is lashed with the whips of 


a journalistie sensationalism which, breaking 
down any psychological resistance, makes his 
disposition and conduct more and more unman- 
ageable, in many instances incorrigibly destrue- 
tive not only to others but to himself. In time, 
the bilgewater-soaked information he so imbibes 
becomes unimportant. All that 


sensational thrill it gives which, though delici- 


matters is the 
ously satisfying to masicho-sadistie impulses, 
ean only lead to irrational interpretations and 
injudicious action. 

Unreason does not stop here. Although in- 
struetors purport to diseuss contemporary his- 
tory in a thoughtful manner, the dispassionate 
observer, given the opportunity to attend a 
lesson dealing with eurrent events, will almost 
invariably note that the discussion is character- 
ized by the expression of bombastic and ex- 
tremely partisan opinion. This is even pro- 
moted by most instructors who later express 
harebrained delight at having so “lively” a class, 
Their reason, though deplorable, is quite under- 
standable. They know that lessons marked by 
such pugnacity of temper will, in most instances, 
win the praise of an unsuspecting superior. 

So thoughtless an instruction can only result 
in wasteful restlessness, depleting the mind of 
vitally needed energies which are so conspicu- 
ously absent when instructors and pupils are 
confronted not only with theoretical issues but 
with those contingent upon day-to-day exist- 
ence, 

Problems are never solved without experience 
But the abetting of feverish 
excitement in the pupil in lieu of sensitive en- 


in concentration. 


thusiasm, consciously husbanded, creates social 
conditions that grow into all but insurmount- 
able obstacles since they engender the most stub- 
bornly held of personal attitudes. Being unable 
to cope with recalcitrant behavior in the school, 
the instructor is given to washing his hands of 
the outeome in later life. But is this not to 
insist that graduates carry not only the burden 
of undesirable home influences but the contribu- 
tion of the school as well? 

In these acutely harrowing times all societies 
are subjected to the discharge of tremendous 
accumulations of tension. Both instructor and 
pupil, wherever they are, cannot hope to be ex- 
But the 


empt from its shattering onslaught. 
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instructor could help from adding to this tension 
by striving to discipline his mind-energies for 
To achieve this readi- 
ness in good time, he must now exert himself to 


every sort of emergency. 


give the example of self-possessed, calm con 
sideration. 

But if, instead, he only exhorts pupils to be 
calm and collected when opportunities for the 
expression of tense and childishly wild opinion 
are still available, they will be neither calm nor 
collected in the presence of emergency. And if 
he seolds them for intemperate conduct instead 
of exerting himself to observe his own impa- 
tience and discouragement, he cannot set them 
the necessary example of patiently sustained 
consideration. 

In class, enthusiasm should never be sup- 
pressed which, however, does not imply the 
toleration of cacophony. It is most desirable 
that each pupil should be allowed his full say. 
But this only becomes helpfully instructive 
when there are no selfishly ambitious points to 
be won or “opponents” to be beaten. Should 
such a personal point arise, the instructor will 
not reprove a pupil before his classmates, thus 
making him a target for the least considerate, 
but consider it mutually with him after school 
that he may discover his real sources of strength 
and their use in relation to others. The instrue- 
tor may also offer an invaluable, because less 
corrosive, exposition which will apply to all 
present, since it is possible for him to gen- 
eralize without losing contact with the indi- 
vidual through a statement addressed to the 
class as a whole. 

He may further insist that pupils, at least 
while under his supervision, refrain from read- 
ing newspapers until the prerequisite discern- 
ment, enabling them to know what they are 
reading, has been achieved. Until that time, the 
instructor may assemble news from all available 
sources so as to present an unbiased digest to 
his classes. He will not treat of these as do 
most popular mediums of information, which 
stampede the pupil into becoming regular sub- 
seribers by means of fear. Without taking 
away from their factual substance, he presents 
his lessons in the light of cause and effect. 

What is the meaning of cause and effect? It 
is that of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, which is no revengeful ordinance but 
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ne ealeulation which never being in error 
ives as justly as it receives. What interpre- 

tion we give to the nature of the divine does 
not matter, for even if we can perceive only the 
obvious, the ordinance still holds and teaches 
us according to the receptivity we have earned. 
Whatever the development of our nature, we are 
held by that which always seeks to answer our 
needs, which, however, do not necessarily coin- 
cide with our appetites. 

If the instructor deal mainly with the sympto- 
matie side of effect, thereby neglecting under- 
lying cause, discussions of past, present, or 
future events fail in their educational purpose. 
No substantially helpful learning has ever re- 
sulted where little effort was put forth to ferret 
out the agent responsible for any state ante- 
cedent to a sueceeding condition, or where it is 
overlooked that the purpose of education is not 
merely to uncover the incident that is gen- 
erally taken for fact but to arrive at the imme- 
In the 
absence of this understanding, education loses 


diate or remote cause which is fact. 


its true symbolic meaning, which is that of 
search, and must then deteriorate into the mere 
remembering of incidents without knowledge of 
the principles operating through them. 

It follows that any discussion of world events 
without thorough examination of their causal 
background ean only be as a stick to goad the 
young into taking mind-suborning paths of con- 
formity. But do not present events prove be- 
yond all doubts that this is hardly the way to 
a more livable world? 

The persistence of conflict becomes unneces- 
sary when the pupil is assisted by right train- 
ing to outgrow the savage susceptibility to per- 
turbation that results in frantie search for any 
refuge, any ism, any hero. When we encourage 
the pupil to play at the game of heroes, he may 
end as the unknown soldier, that nameless body 
of the battlefield whose monument stands as the 
symbol of war’s calamity throughout civiliza- 
This human tragedy should never cease 
to command our profound respect and to remind 


tion. 


us constantly of our desperate need for under- 
standing. 

To make such understanding active in the 
heart and mind is the task of the teacher the 
world over who is strong enough to make teach- 
ing his life’s work, not merely a source of in- 
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come; who is willing to learn and never to quit 
learning; who gives himself to service without 
ulterior motive. 

So long as the instructor’s interests are not 
purely concerned with the improvement of him- 
self and his work, voluntary learning perishes 
within him. If we attend the usual faeulty 
meeting, we may observe involuntary attention. 
Even as learners are restless and squirm about, 
so we can observe those who supervise them 
elock, 


yawning and shifting about in their seats if the 


watching the indifferent hands of the 


speaker forgets himself and speaks beyond his 
alloted time. 

But there is always one to save the situation. 
With humorous apology, he raises his hand for 
W here- 
upon follow sighs of relief and lively chatter 


attention to move for adjournment. 


to fan away the tediousness of guest-speaker or 
faculty member who, on his part, approves with 
a smile of satisfaction. 

From these conferences, from gossip at the 
luncheon table, from lip-mastery of “informa- 
tive” literature redounding to the credit of the 
ego, our heads become crowded with a miscel- 
lany of details shedding little light upon the 
problem of discordant human relationships. We 
habitually dispose of the less obvious foodstuffs 
of the mind left us by those who have tilled more 
extensively in the field of thought by placing 
exaggerated emphasis upon details of their ex- 
ternal personality. But these, by no inflation of 
the imagination, can be said to deal with the 
most interesting part of their lives. How ean 
we approach such men of pentrating wit if what 
we find most remarkable are dramatic episodes 
concerning delinquencies on the one hand and 
overblown virtues on the other? How can we 
ever learn the art of intelligent cultivation from 
the mind which has given up scratching at the 
surface when we are content to permit our 
minds to remain a tangled wilderness of luxuri- 
ating competitive growth? 

Lost in this wilderness, we label the findings 
of those who have pursued truth without the 
burden of anticipated reward as irrelevant to 
our need. Is it any wonder that these great 
ones are no more to us than fleeting shadows in 
the turbulent drama of our emotions—rumored 
beings who float insubstantially above our re- 
stricted individual horizons—spectres whose vir- 
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tues ure real to us only as myths are real when 
interpreted literally? What, other than caleu- 
lated self-interest, brings the majority of us 
speciously close to them, affording flattering im- 
pressions of kinship? But this closeness has 
nothing to do with understanding, for, so long 
as man is more responsive to the stone club of 
his past than to the glowing spark of reason, 
emotions of hero-worship ean easily be provoked 
to enmity and malignant hatred. 

Like subterranean lava, our instability lies 
just beneath the surface, where it boils up at 
the slightest provocation. The instructor could 
perform an invaluable service were he to desist 
from his verbal attempts to identify himself 
with our best men through the medium of 
anecdote and were he to refrain from urging 
his pupils to emulate quasi-heroie deeds after 
the fantastic example stamped out in the mint 
of exploitable romance. 

What then remains for the instructor anxious 
to become the teacher except to try self-exami- 
nation which leads more surely to improved be- 
havior? Certainly, following six or sixteen 
years of schooling, the average boy or girl is 
incapable of continent behavior, which is to 
say, of truly improved behavior. Does not the 
student assess our flimsy attempts on behalf of 
good behavior with some such comment as: “I 
suppose he means well.” “It’s all right for him 
to talk about self-discipline. Who wouldn’t with 
that salary?” Or, following sufficient repetition 
on our part, winks he not to his neighbor, then— 
beneath his breath—‘‘He’s off again!”’? To be 
sure, there are always some who are temporarily 
imbued with good intentions to be promptly lost 
upon the first occasion for trial. 

Perhaps we do not yet know what the attain- 
ment of less egoistie conduct entails. How else 
could we content ourselves with a few words of 
exhortation followed precipitately by the usual 
instruction which tediously wrings out the for- 
mulae of individual suecess through material 
possessorship and powers? Are not our homi- 
lies like the customary prayer mumbled by the 
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voracious mouth before a meal? If we recall] 
the tragedy which befell the goose that laid the 
golden eggs at the hands of its master, we may 
see more clearly that impetuous methods of in- 
stilling virtue, either in ourselves or another, 
invariably suffer a similar fate. If we can do 
no more than say: “Be honest!” or “Get into the 
habit of thinking!”—then honesty and thought 
die upon the spot. 

The fact that so many instructors ean suggest 
that the abstraction, “thought,” be peremptorily 
summoned up in time of emergency to function 
along the prespecified lines of habit would seem 
to indicate that they have little if any practical 
conception of the nature of thought. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this demand for accelerated 
thinking with the lack of sufficient knowledge 
thereof on the part of those making the demand 
and those to whom the demand is addressed. 

Whether we know it or not, it is only a feint 
to say to students: “Now that we are besieged by 
difficulties, you must get into the habit of think- 
ing.” It is a feint because, just as we cannot 
say “Walk!” to a child who has not yet learned 
to walk, so we cannot say “Think!” to those whe 
have not been taught to think. 

Were thought within the reach of those of us 
who are paid to teach, little difficulties (and so 
long as we remain as we are, we shall always 
have little difficulties that we may learn from 
them) would not be neglected by our graduates 
to grow into unstemmable tides of catastrophe. 
But once we can think, we know that it is im- 
possible to acquire the “habit” of thought, the 
“habit” of truth, the “habit” of discernment. 
They are all made real, not through robot-reli- 
ance upon precedent or exhortation, but through 
more conscious insight into cause and effect, 
built upon the foundation of self-knowledge. 
For this growth, the future teacher prepares, 
not by fantasizing in some secluded retreat, but 
by sober examination of his everyday transac- 
tions that he may clarify their underlying moti- 
vation. This he does wherever he is and what- 
ever he is about. 





THE NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, AASA 
THE regional eonference of the American 


Association of School Administrators, New 


York City, will open on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 22, with Worth McClure, superintendent 
of schools, Seattle, and president of the asso- 


ciation, in the chair. The general topic, “The 
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People’s Schools: A National View,” will be 
diseussed by Carroll R. Reed, first assistant 
superintendent of schools, Washington (D. C.), 
who will speak on “Morale for a Free World”; 
William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, “Educational Relation- 
ships in the Postwar World”; and John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, 
“Safeguarding the Intellectual Foundations of 
America.” 

“The People’s 
View” will be the general theme of the morning 
session, February 23, Homer W. Anderson, act- 


Schools: An _ International 


ing superintendent of schools, Newton (Mass.), 
and first AASA, 
Speakers and their topies are: Elliott C. Spratt, 
president, Associated Exhibitors of the NEA, 
“The Convention Exhibit”; Worth McClure, 
“The Schools of Great Britain Carry On”; and 


vice-president, presiding. 


Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, and chairman, EPC, 
“Edueation and the People’s Peace.” The 


afternoon session, with James L. Hanley, super- 
intendent of schools, Providence (R. I.), in the 
chair, will consider “The People’s Schools: To- 
with addresses by A. C. 


day and Tomorrow,” 


Flora, superintendent of schools, Columbia (S. 
C.), “Today’s Challenge to American Schools,” 
and Willis A. Sutton, emeritus superintendent 
of schools, Atlanta, and executive secretary, 
Georgia Edueation Association, “Readjusting 
the School Service to Postwar Needs.” 

At the morning session, February 24, John 
H. Bosshart, New Jersey state commissioner of 
education, will preside. Under the general 
topic, “Free Schools for a Free People,” Alonzo 
G. Grace, Connecticut state commissioner of 
education, will diseuss “Financing American 
Edueation in the Postwar Economy”; John E. 
Wade, superintendent of schools, New York 
City, “The Outlook for Edueation”’; and W. 
Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady (N. Y.), “Protecting Home Rule 
in American Edueation.” The coneluding ses- 
sion on the afternoon, February 24, with Presi- 
dent McClure in the chair, will consider “What’s 
Right with the Schools in 1944.” The program 
will include papers by Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, 
associate superintendent of schools, New York 
City, “The Schools as Builders of Men”; David 
E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
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more, “The Schools as Sources of Strength in 
Time of War’; Richard B. Kennan, executive 


secretary, Maine Teachers Association, “The 
Schools as Promoters of Co-operation in the 
Edueational Enterprise’; Julius E. Warren, 


Massachusetts state commissioner of education, 
“The Schools as Preservers of Our Cultural 
Heritage”; and George D. Stoddard, New York 
state commissioner of edueation, “The Schools 
as Citidels of Democracy.” 

All sessions will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room, Hotel Pennsylvania, with the exception 
of the last, which will be in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel New Yorker. 


THE NSSE AND THE AERA TO HOLD 
THREE REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
NeLson B. Henry, seeretary-treasurer, Na- 

tional Society for the Study of Edueation, sends 
word to ScHOOL AND Society that the society 
will hold a joint meeting with the American 
Educational Research Association at the time of 
the AASA regional conference in New York 
City next week, and also meetings in connection 
with the regional conferences in Chieago and 
Kansas City on Mareh 1 and 10. 

J. Cayee Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
research, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, will speak at the three meetings on “Re- 
search in Edueational Reconstruction.” At the 
New York City meeting, Arthur I. Gates, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will present a critique of the Year- 
book (Part I), “Teaching Language in the Ele- 
mentary School.” Arthur T. Jersild, also pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and George D. Stoddard, commis- 
sioner, New York State Education Department, 
will discuss the Yearbook (Part II), “Adoles- 
cence.” 

Secretary Henry also reports that the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, NSSE, recently 
elected by mail ballot, are Dr. Stoddard (re- 
elected) and Ernest O. Melby, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Montana (elected for a three-year 
term). 

The officers of the AERA, are Newton Ed- 
wards, professor of education, the University of 
Chicago, president, and David Segel, consultant 
on tests and measurements, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, secretary-treasurer. 
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HENRY W. HOLMES TO GIVE THE AN- 
NUAL KAPPA DELTA PI LECTURE, 
FEBRUARY 22 

SINCE the biennial convocation of Kappa 
Delta Pi, honor society in education, which 
would normally be held in February, 1944, must 
be postponed, the Kappa chapter of the society 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
hold a dinner-meeting at the Faculty Club, 
Columbia University, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 22, at which the annual lecture of the 
society will be given. 

The lecturer for 1944 is Henry W. Holmes, 
professor of education and former dean, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Edueation. His sub- 
jeet is “New Hope for Human Unity,” and he 
will discuss the more important problems that 
demand solution as a condition of postwar unity 
on a world-wide basis. The lecture, published in 
the society’s “Lectureship Series” by the Mae- 
millan Company, will be released for distribu- 
tion immediately after the meeting. 

It is also announced that several members of 
the Laureate Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, who 
live in New York City and its vicinity, will be 
present at the meeting, as well as representa- 
tives, from the other chapters of the society that 
are loeated in colleges and universities in the 


metropolitan area. 


THE NEA REPORT ON THE MAYOR’S 
RELATION TO THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THE special investigation of Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia’s alleged undue and perhaps 
extralegal interference with the eontrol of the 
New York City publie schools is of more than 
purely local interest for at least two reasons. In 
the first place, this is the first time in its history 
that the NEA has sponsored an investigation of 
an important public-school system; and, in the 
second place, Mr. La Guardia has been retained 
in office as a “reform” mayor of the country’s 
largest city over a period of ten years, and even 
before assuming this office had achieved some 
measure of national prominence as a militant 
member of Congress. 

It is gratifying to note that the special com- 
mittee of the NEA’s Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Edueation has dis- 
charged its duty with dignity, efficiency, and 
praiseworthy objectivity, and with apparent 
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justice to all concerned. An important prece- 
dent has thus been established for the future 
participation by the NEA in similar services to 
the public and to the educational profession. 
Without questioning Mayor La Guardia’s hon 
esty and sincerity of purpose, and with full ap- 
preciation of his positive contributions to civic 
welfare, the committee has shown by indisput 
able evidence that, on several specified occasions 
which are matters of official reeord, he has 
played fast and loose with recognized principles 
of public-school administration of which he was 
either ignorant or to the significance of which 
he was insensitive. 

Mr. La Guardia’s reported reactions to the 
charges are typical of a fiery temperament and 
an explosive temper with which New Yorkers 
have long been familiar. They are also evidence 
of either the ignorance or the insensitivity to 
which reference has just been made. According 
to The New York Times, February 7, the mayor 
said regarding the members of the investigating 
committee : 

I communicated with officials in the towns these 
people came from, and they told me: ‘‘Don’t pay 
any attention to them. We don’t.’’ I don’t. 


This, of course, is an appeal to the prejudice 
against workers in education to which reference 
has frequently been made in these columns. As 
applied to the personnel of the NEA committee, 
the statement is both arrogantly insolent and 
patently absurd. 

The chairman of the committee, Ernest O. 
Melby, is a widely known student of education, 
a contributor of distinction to its research lit- 
erature; for several years dean of the School 
of Edueation, Northwestern University; called 
from this post to the presidency of Montana 
State University (Missoula); and so successful 
in this position that he was within a short time 
made chancellor of the University of Montana, 
which includes all the state institutions of higher 
education. 

Another member of the committee, Orville C. 
Pratt, was so highly regarded as superintendent 
of schools, Spokane (Wash.), that, on his retire- 
ment, he was given the title, superintendent 
emeritus, an unusual distinction among public- 
school executives. 

A third member, Donald Du Shane, was su- 
perintendent of schools, Columbus (Ind.), for 
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nearly a quarter of a century before undertak- 
ing his present responsibilities as secretary of 
the NEA Commission for the Defense of De- 
moeraey through Education. 

It would be interesting to know what “offi- 
cials” of Missoula, Spokane, and Columbus 
(these cities were cited by the mayor) informed 
him that they “paid no attention” to what these 
educators said on educational matters. Perhaps 
the citizens of these respective communities 
would also like to have this information. 

Mayor La Guardia’s reported comment on the 
only woman member of the committee, if the 
report is correct, was in such poor taste that 


W. C. B. 





we refrain from repeating it here. 


HOW THE TEACHER-SHORTAGE HAS 
BEEN MET IN 1943-44 

THE journal of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Education for Victory, January 30, presents an 
important report on the problems of teacher- 
shortage. Of the 864,300 teaching positions in 
the public elementary and secondary schools 
during the school year 1942-43, no fewer than 
15,100 are reported as having been “abandoned 
for 1943-44.” Presumably the work involved 
in some of these positions was delegated as 
extra duty to teachers still remaining, for only 
7,700 positions were reported as “unfilled, Octo- 
ber 1, 1943.” Of 1,389 school systems report- 
ing, 58, or four per cent, were required to close 
some schools in the fall of 1943. This propor- 
tion compares with seven per cent of the school 
systems that had to close some schools in 
1942-43. 

Especially significant are the data regarding 
the ways in which the teacher-shortage has been 
met in these 1,389 school systems during the 
present school year. Fully 83 per cent of them 
increased salaries in order to keep teachers in 
the schools; 57 per cent reinstated women teach- 
ers who had given up teaching for marriage; 
40 per cent replaced men with women; and 16 
per cent (as compared with 29 per cent last 
year) inereased the teaching load. 

The report concludes optimistically : 

The schools are indeed fortunate to have a large 
reservoir of persons who were trained to teach, who 
in an emergency can go back into the classroom. 
It is also fortunate in wartime that this reserve sup- 
ply consists mostly of women. This is the major 
reason why only 28,000 teaching positions have had 
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to be abandoned in the past two years, and why not 
more than 1 per cent of the remaining teaching 


positions have been unfilled. 


PRESIDENT WALTERS PREDICTS A 
BRIGHT FUTURE FOR THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

SPEAKING on January 12 at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in Cincinnati, Raymond Walters, pres- 
ident, the University of Cincinnati, said, in 
part: 

Without parallel in the world except where intro- 
duced by American educators in the Near or Far 
East, the junior college has pioneered as a distine- 
tive American development. 

Can your colleges pass through this present fiery 
furnace of war? Where will they be a decade from 
now in the turmoil of the postwar reconstruction ? 

You deserve praise for your moderation as to 
scope and claims, blocking out an educational area 
hitherto insufficiently served, studying needs, and 
intelligently and faithfully working to meet those 
needs. 

You have not blown your own horn nor beat the 
bass drum concerning what you plan to do, but have 
proceeded quietly to work. And to your great credit, 
you have decided upon a degree for completing two 
years of college work, ‘‘associate of arts,’’ which is 
distinctive, appropriate, and in aecord with Cardinal 
Newman’s counsel to ‘‘eall things by their right 
names. ’’ 

It is my confident faith that the junior college 
will endure through the war and, in the peace to 
come, justify by continued good works its promise 
of abiding value to higher education and to the 
people of America. 


JAPANESE WHO GET CLEARANCE 
MAY ATTEND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE following press release from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota News Service is the first of its 
kind that ScHooL AND Society has received: 


After delay of more than a year, the University 
of Minnesota has received clearance from the United 
States government to admit students of Japanese 
ancestry who are American citizens and also to 
accept such people as university employees as may 
apply. 

The permission is not general, however, and will 
apply only to those who can obtain certification 
papers from the Provost Marshal General of the 
United States. Forms on which prospective stu- 
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dents or employees may apply, called a personal- 
security form, have been deposited at certain places 
at the University of Minnesota and Japanese seek- 
ing admission must make them out and await their 
approval by the Provost Marshal General. 

It was further stated that Japanese Americans 
now in residence at Minnesota, of whom there are 
a few, must have the personal-security form exe- 
cuted. 

University officials were at a loss when Japanese 
from the West Coast colleges and high schools first 
applied for admission here, as they felt these people 
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should be given educational advantages, yet were 
loath to make any move that might in any way en- 
danger the security of the community. Subse- 
quently the Army went on record as opposing Japa- 
nese at Minnesota because of the large number of 
secret, war-related research projects going on upon 
the campus. This has now been lightened under the 
terms described above. University officials said 
they do not expect any large influx of Japanese 
students in the immediate future, as most of those 
who were seeking admittance in the autumn of 1942 
entered other colleges and universities, 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

T. RaymMonp McConnet., acting dean, Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed to the 
deanship to sueceed John T. Tate, who has 
asked to be relieved of his administrative re- 
sponsibilities and returned to a professorship 
of physies. Dr. MeConnell became acting dean 
when Dr. Tate was given leave of absence in 
1941 for service with the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, Carnegie Institu- 
tion. Dr. Tate believes that this “body will need 
him for at least another year” and that, when 
he returns to the university, he must be free to 
“devote his entire time to teaching and research 
in physies.” 

ArTHUR LESSNER SWIFT, associate professor 
of applied Christianity and director of field 
work, Union Theological Seminary (New York 
City), who is in residence for the year at the 
University of California (Berkeley), has been 
named director of a new graduate course in 
social-group work to be given at the university 
beginning March 6. The course is planned “to 
fill an urgent need for trained personnel in such 
organizations as the YMCA, the Boy Scouts, the 
USO agencies, and community centers.” 

GrorGe R. Huspanp, professor of aceount- 
ing, Wayne University (Detroit), has been ap- 
pointed acting chairman of the department of 
business administration to serve during the 
leave of absence granted to Jerome Thomas. 
Dr. Thomas will return next September. 


EuMeER T. PETERSON, acting dean, College of 
Education, the State University of Iowa, has 


been appointed acting director of the 1944 sum- 
mer session. Harry K. Newburn, dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, served in this capacity last 
summer in the absence of Paul C. Packer, who 
is in military service. The summer session will 
include an 8-week semester, a special semester 
for beginning freshmen, an independent study 
unit, and terms in five professional colleges. 


CLARENCE E. CLEWELL, director of placement 
service, the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed director of the Personnel Index, 
a new unit “through which alumni of Pennsyl- 
yania now in the armed forces will be assisted 
in obtaining employment after the war.” The 
service will be conducted on a basis of co-opera- 
tion “between the university and the War De- 
partment, the National Roster of Scientifie Per- 
sonnel, and the WMC.” Assisting Dr. Clewell 
is an advisory committee comprising Robert A. 
Brotemarkle, professor of psychology; Hiram 
S. Lukens, professor of chemistry; John H. 
Minnick, dean, School of Edueation; S. How- 
ard Patterson, professor of economics; Phelps 
Soule, secretary of the university; Paul H. 
Musser, administrative vice-president of the 
university; and Leonard C. Dill, secretary, Gen- 
eral Alumni Society. 


Tue following changes in the staff at the 
University of California were announced, Jan- 
uary 29: M. M. Stockwell has been named 
chairman of the department of economies (Los 
Angeles), and G. R. Potter, acting chairman 
of the department of English, Berkeley. Her- 
bert E. Bolton, former director, Bancroft Li- 
brary (Berkeley), who retired in 1940 and who 
was recalled to a teaching post in 1942, has 


‘e 
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been appointed lecturer in history; M. A. Mil- 
ler, has been named assistant professor of 
zoology; R. E. Bennett, E. L. Hageman, and 
J. G. Siler, assistant professors of military 
science and tactics; and W. G. Johnston, as- 
sistant professor of naval science and tactics. 
German Areciniegas, whose appointment as vis- 
iting professor of inter-American culture, Mills 
College (Calif.), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, September 25, 1943, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in Latin-American history. 
J. W. Olmstead, assistant professor of history 
(Los Angeles), has been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship. H. G. Dick, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, who was granted leave of 
absence for military service in March, 1943, has 
received an honorable discharge and will return 
to the Los Angeles campus, June 30, 1944. 


Henri BarzuM, former instructor in French, 
Fordham University, has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of Romance languages, 
the State University of Iowa. He is “teach- 
ing a course in French poetry and is in charge 
of pronunciation, composition, and _ stylisties 
classes.” 

E. W. ZrepartH, who has been associated 
with the University of Minnesota’s radio sta- 
tion WLB since 1936, has been appointed act- 
ing director of the station by Julius M. Nolte, 
director, general extension division. Mr. Zie- 
barth, who has been a part-time instructor in 
speech as well as director of programs for the 
station, will relinquish his teaching duties to 
devote all his time to administrative work. He 
replaces Burton Paulu, who is in overseas 
service with the OWI. 

A Councit on Planning, appointed by Paul 
Swain Havens, president, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.), is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the student body, faculty, trustees, 
and alumnae, and comprises Emily P. Bacon, 
physician of Philadelphia, Thomas Pomeroy, 
lawyer of Pittsburgh, and Conrad Fogelsanger, 
banker of Chambersburg, representing the trus- 
tees; Mrs. Paul B. Thomas, of Baltimore, Ger- 
trude H. Parry, of Chambersburg, and Zaide 
Boyce, of Nutley (N. J.), representing the 
alumnae; Dora M. Clark, professor of Amer- 
ican history and political science, Warren N. 
Nevius, professor of ethics and English Bible, 
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Emily Allyn, associate professor of history, and 
Charlotte Damerel, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, representing the faculty; and Sara Jane 
Zacharias (’44), Eleanor Park (45), Arline 
Eshleman (’46), and Charlotte Jeffries ('47), 
representing the students. Dr. Havens believes 
that, among the “chief obligations now facing 
American colleges and universities,” intelligent 
planning for the postwar period is probably the 


most important. 


Grayson N. KeFAvuvER, dean, School of Edu- 
eation, Stanford University, who is serving as 
consultant on educational reconstruction in con- 
quered countries for the Department of State, 
has been elected to the Board of Trustees, Hood 
College (Frederick, Md.), to sueceed the late 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College, 
Columbia University, whose death was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 8, 1943. 


Wes.eEY Lewis, associate professor of pub- 
lie speaking, University of California (Los 
Angeles), has been appointed editor of articles 
“for a publication dealing with the teaching of 
speech to the deaf.” At the invitation of the 
National Association for Promoting Instruction 
and Research for the Deaf, he has gone to St. 
Louis to serve with an editorial committee pre- 
paring material for a journal to be issued in 
the near future. 


Atv the 24th annual, meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges recently held in 
Cineinnati, the following officers were elected: 
Roy W. Goddard, dean, Rochester (Minn.) 
Junior College, president; Anne D. MeLaugh- 
lin, registrar, Georgetown Visitation Junior 
College (Washington, D. C.), vice-president; 
Walter Crosby Eells, executive secretary (re- 
elected); and the Reverend Theodore H. Wil- 
son, president, Junior College of the University 
of Baltimore, convention secretary. Members 
elected to the Executive Committee to serve 
until 1947 were: Jesse P. Bogue, president, 
Green Mountain Junior College (Poultney, 
Vt.), and retiring president of the association, 
and David B. Pugh, supervisor of undergrad- 
uate centers, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Forrest E. LonG, chairman of the depart- 
ment of secondary education, New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of the 
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school and college division of the National 
Safety Council to succeed Marian L. Telford, 
who has been transferred to the couneil’s field 


organization department. 


HeLeEN M. WALKER, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
elected president, American Statistical Associa- 
tion for 1944, to sueceed E. A. Goldenweiser, 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank, Washing- 


ton. D. C. 


Gitpert MorGan Situ, professor of biology 
(botany), Stanford University, has been elected 
president, Botanical Society of America. 


Hiram Haypn, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina 
pointed executive secretary, Phi Beta Kappa, 
to succeed William Allison Shimer, dean of the 
Dr. Haydn as- 


(Greensboro), has been ap- 


faculty, Bucknell University. 
sumed office on February 7. 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN, professor of social 
work, New York Sehool of Social Work, Co- 
lumbia University, has been named chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, National Child Labor 
Committee, to sueceed Homer L. Folks, who has 
retired. Mr. Folks will continue with the com- 
mittee as chairman emeritus, thus maintaining 
“an association which has been unbroken since 
he helped to launch the committee in 1904.” 


CLoyp Heck Marvin, president, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.), is 
serving this year as chairman of the Commission 
on Public Relations of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, and has been elected chairman of 
a conference of representatives of 32 eduea- 
tional associations “interested in the bill pro- 
posing Federal aid for students whose educa- 
tion has been interrupted by their military 
service.” 

JosepH §. Davis, director, Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, has been elected 
president, of the American Economie Asso- 
ciation. 

J. Huau Jackson, dean, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed to membership in a “technical review 
committee to assist the California State Recon- 
struction and Re-employment Commission in 
developing postwar plans.” 
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Haroip E. Snyper, formerly research asso- 
ciate and assistant to the director of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, ACE, has been 
appointed chief of training for civilian war 
services, National Office of Civilian Defense 
(Washington, D. C.), to sueceed Gordon W. 
Blackwell, whose appointment as director, In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, November 11, 1943. 


Hevtmer L. Wess, librarian, Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), has succeeded Irene 
Smith, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Publie Library, 
as president, New York Library Association. 
Other officers elected were L. Marion Moshier, 
senior library supervisor, New York State Edu- 
‘ation Department, vice-president, and Mrs. J. 
Gerald Mayer, Whitney Point (N. Y.), seere- 
tary-treasurer. 


JouHN E. Ivey, Jr., former assistant with the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, the 
University of North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in educational evaluation in 
the training staff of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, according to an announcement sent to 
ScHooL AND Society by W. J. MeGlothlin, 
chief of the training staff, under date of Feb- 
ruary 5. 

GeorceE D. Strayer, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to survey the public- 
school system of Boston and to “recommend 
ways to increase efficiency and reduce costs.” 
The survey, which, it is estimated, will cost 
$70,000, was recently approved by Mayor Tobin 
and the City Council. 


THe Columbia Broadeasting System  an- 
nounced, February 8, the appointment of a 
committee of five historians “to serve in an 
advisory capacity on selection of materials 
for ‘The American Scriptures,’ intermission 
feature of the New York Philharmonie Sym- 
phony broadcasts.” The committee is com- 
posed of Carl Van Doren, winner of the 
Pulitzer prize for his biography of Benjamin 
Franklin; Quiney Howe, CBS news analyst; 
Douglas Southall Freeman, editor, Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader, and winner of the Pu- 
litzer prize for his biography of Robert E. 
Lee; Carl Carmer, well-known authority on 
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folk-lore ; 


professor of 


and Henry Steele Com- 
American history, Colum- 


Ameriean 
bia University. 

Liuoyp K. Garrison, dean, Law School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, February 9, to sueceed Wayne 
L. Morse, dean, Law School, University of 
Oregon, as a public member of the National 
War Labor Board. 


WALTER A. 
schools, New Ulm (Minn.), has been appointed 


ANDREWS, superintendent of 
director of elementary and secondary schools, 
Minnesota State Department of Edueation. He 
will assume his new duties on Mareh 15. 


ELLEN VAUGHAN, superintendent of schools, 
De Baca County (N. M.), has sueceeded Kath- 
erine Jennings as director of certification in the 
Miss 


Jennings was retired, January 10, after eight 


State Department of Publie Instruction. 


years of service with the department. 


C. D. HouuisTer, superintendent of schools, 
Roseau (Minn.), has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Aitkin (Minn.), to sueceed L. C. 
Murray, who has resigned to take a post with 
the United States Public Health Service. 


RatpH M. Gantz, superintendent of schools, 
Mifflin (Ohio), has been elected to the super- 
intendency, Bedford (Ohio), to sueceed the late 
Anson E. Moody, whose death was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, December 4, 1943. 


Recent Deaths 

KREMER J. Hoke, dean of the college and 
dean, School of Edueation, College of William 
and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), suceeumbed to a 
heart attack, February 6, at the age of fifty- 
five years. Dr. Hoke had served as a teacher 
in the elementary schools of Virginia (1904— 
06); principal (1907-10) and assistant superin- 
tendent of schools (1910-16), Richmond ( Va.) ; 
superintendent of schools (1916-20), Duluth 
(Minn.); and in the deanship and as director 
of the summer session (1920-38) and dean of 
the summer session, professor of education, and 
chairman, Committee on Degrees (since 1938), 
College of William and Mary. 


Jean-Yves Le Brancuu, former director of 


the French Information Center, Rockefeller 
Center (New York 20), and instructor in 
a. eae. eee CVENTITSVOAYAT 
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French to the men in the ASTP, Kenyon Col- 
lege (Gambier, Ohio), died, February 6, at the 
age of thirty-four years. M. Le Branehu, who 
came to New York from Paris in 1936, had man 
aged the information center until it was closed 
in October, 1942. 

Roy Samuet MacEtwes, former dean, School 
Service, Georgetown 
(Washington, D. C.), succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, February 6, at the : 


of Foreign University 


ge of sixty years. Dr. 
MacElwee, who was an authority on waterfront 
and harbor development as well as on interna- 
tional commerce, had devoted much of his time 
to national, civic, and business enterprises. He 
lectured on economies, foreign trade, and ports 
and terminals (1916-19) at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He served a professorship in the School 
of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 
(1919-21), and in the deanship, 1921-22. At 
the time of his death, he was a consulting engi- 
neer for the War Department. 

ARTHUR RENWICK MippLeTon, former ehair- 
man, department of chemistry, Purdue Univer- 
sity, succumbed to a heart attack, February 6, 
Dr. Middleton 
had served the university since 1906 as assistant 
(1906-14), 


pre fessor of 


at the age of seventy-five years. 


professor of chemistry associate 


(1914-19), 


chemistry (1918-36), acting chairman of the 


professor inorganic 
department (1925-26 and 1930), and chairman, 
1931-36. 

Ropert Ezra Park, professor emeritus of 


sociology, the University of Chicago, died, Feb- 
ruary 7. Dr. Park, who was eighty years old 
at the time of his death, had spent the years 
1905-14 in educational work among the Negroes. 
He went to the University of Chieago in the 
latter year as a lecturer in sociology and became 
a full professor in 1923, a post that he held 
until his retirement, 1936. Since his retirement, 
he had lectured at Fisk University and at Sear- 
ritt College in Nashville. 

Davip ELpripGeE WorrALL, professor of or- 
ganic chemistry and director of the chemistry 
(Medford, Mass.), 
succumbed to a heart attack, February 7, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Worrall had served 
as Austin teaching fellow (1912-14), Harvard 


laboratory, Tufts College 


University; instructor in chemistry (1914-18), 
Smith College; and assistant professor of or- 
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ganic chemistry (1919-24) and professor (since 
1924), Tufts College. 


Rose E. Mitiarp, co-founder (1925) of the 
Millard Preparatory School (Washington, D. 
C.), an institution preparing students for West 
Point, died, February 8, at the age of seventy- 


five years. 


Lester BurrELL SHIPPEE, chairman of the 
department of history, University of Minnesota, 
died, February 9, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Dr. Shippee had served as professor of history 
(1910-12), Pacifie College (Newburg, Ore.) ; 
assistant professor of history (1912-15), State 
College of Washington (Pullman); assistant 
professor (1916-17), Brown University; and 
lecturer (1917-18), assistant professor (1918- 
22), associate professor (1922-25), professor 
(since 1925), and head of the department (since 
1932), University of Minnesota. 


Hersert INGRAM PRIESTLEY, professor emer- 
Mexican history, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), died, February 10. Dr. 
Priestley, who was sixty-nine years old at the 
time of his death, went to the university in 1912, 
after having taught in the Philippine Islands 
(1901-04) and in high schools in California, 
1904-12. He served the university as librarian, 
Baneroft Library, and as professor of Mexican 
history; in the former capacity until his retire- 
ment (January 1, 1944) and in the professor- 
ship from 1917 until his retirement. 


itus of 


Guipo V. Mariorri, instructor in Italian, 
ASTP, Michigan State College of Agriculture 


and Applied Science (East Lansing), and for- 
mer librarian for the division of chemistry, 
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the University of Chicago, died, February 10, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. 

ARTHUR LivinGston, professor of Romance 
languages, Columbia University, sueeumbed to 
a heart attack, February 11, at the age of sixty 
years. Dr. Livingston, who had been an in- 
struetor in Italian (1908-09), at Smith Col- 
lege, went to Columbia University in the latter 
year as tutor in Romance languages and be- 
came successively associate professor of Italian 
(1911), associate professor of Romance lan- 
guages (1925), and professor, 1935. He also 
served an assistant professorship (1910-11), 
Cornell University; as professor of Romance 
languages (1917-18), University of Western 
Outario; and as an editor for Kennedy and 
Livingston, Ine., 1919-25. 

Other Items 

A VALUABLE and “irreplaceable collection of 
art objects from Bali and other lands of the 
East which are now under Japanese domina- 
tion” has been given to the University of Illi- 
nois as a memorial to James 8. Ewing, former 
American minister to Belgium, and his wife, 
Katherine Ewing. The gift was made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Ewing, of Bloomington, and 
other members of the family to the university’s 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, and was 
accepted by the Board of Trustees on Janu- 
ary 26. 

THE University of Wisconsin has announced 
a revision of its summer schedule which will 
offer an 8-week summer session, to replace the 
former combined 6- and 8-week sessions, and 
a summer semester of 154 weeks. The academic 
calendar for 1944-45 continues “the present 
wartime round-the-year basis.” 


Shorter Papers... 





WANTED: AN INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON POSTWAR 
EDUCATION 


THE “Universities Committee on Post-War 
International Problems” is organized in some 
200 American universities and colleges. The 
University of Michigan branch has recently 
spent some four periods on the discussion of 
the problem of “Education and World Peace.” 
It was felt by all that the war-directed school 
programs of the Axis countries were largely 


responsible for this war; and that they would 
produce a war at any time; and that, if we are 
ever to have a united world, the schools must 
teach world citizenship and peace instead of 
petty nationalism and hatred. At the end of 
these periods of discussion, the following reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously : 

First, “That we ask the central committee, 
having polled its co-operating groups and se- 
cured their approval, to ask President Roose- 
velt to call an international conference on edu- 
cation.” 
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The group suggests that the purpose of this 
conference should be in particular the drafting 
of the following: 


1. A plan for the appropriate rehabilitation of 
education, during the period of military government 
as well as that following the peace, in the enemy 
countries and—at their request—in the countries 
now occupied by the enemy. 

2. An education program which will emphasize 
friendship toward other countries, co-operation, and 
the ideal of world citizenship. 

3. An educational clause for the peace treaty. 


Second, “That we are in favor of a national 
conference or conferences on the types of edu- 
cation which would promote world integration.” 

Third, “That we ask the central committee to 
urge each of the co-operating groups to stimu- 
late the interest of the institution which it rep- 
resents, its local community, and the district in 
which it is located, in the world problems of 
education, looking toward world integration; 
and to have this subject presented in auditorium 
programs, university lecture series, before ser- 
vice clubs and educational conferences, and by 
other appropriate means.” 

The problems of educational reconstruction 
that will follow the war will be among the great- 
est educational problems of all time. The fol- 
lowing seven are among the most obvious ones: 


1. All the teachers in Germany, who were not 
pro-Nazi, were discharged when Hitler came in. 
Those who were selected to take their places were 
chosen not on the basis of their educational qualifi- 
cations but on the basis of party loyalty and sym- 
pathies. Forty-five per cent of the teachers in the 
universities and other higher schools were displaced. 
Many were executed. 

2. The present program makes every boy a soldier 
from the first grade up. It teaches that the Ger- 
mans are a Herrenvolk and all other peoples are in- 
ferior. It is their duty to hate the Jews and most 
of their neighbors. This program must be redi- 
rected. 

3. Many of the Nazi textbooks will have to be re- 
written. 

4. The Hitler Youth will have to be turned toward 
constructive aims. 

5. The Nazi books in the school libraries will have 
to be pulped to replace the millions of other texts 
burned. 

6. Many thousands of schools, burned in the con- 
quered countries, will have to be rebuilt. 
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7. The Axis peoples and especially those who 
have gone through the schools in the past decade 
will have to be re-educated, so far as possbile, 
through the redirected use of the vadio, the movie, 
and the press. 


Consider for a moment the first of these prob- 
lems. When Hitler came in, he had a survey 
made of the entire teaching force of the schools. 
It is said that 165,000 were discharged. The 
present force has been teaching the Nazi doce- 
trine for ten years or more. A great many of 
the other teachers have been put in concentra- 
tion camps. Many have been shot. In Poland 
alone, it is said, 50,000 have been killed. The 
normal schools and most of the universities all 
over Europe have been closed ever since the war 
began. There will thus be at the close of the 
war a great shortage of teachers, and there will 
be many teachers who are so strongly Nazi that 
they will have to be displaced. 

There are two strong groups in England— 
the Council for Education in World Citizenship 
and the London International Assembly—that 
have been working on these problems for the 
past two years. There are some 20 different 
groups in this country that have been studying 
the situation and making plans. There has been 
a surprising agreement in the conclusions 
reached by these different groups, but it does 
not seem likely that any plan in the drawing of 
which Russia has not had a part can be put into 
effect. 

The recent conferences at Moscow and Tehe- 
ran have recommended, and the Congress has 
approved, a world organization as the essential 
basis of peace; but we cannot have a perma- 
nent world organization or peace so long as the 
different countries in their schools are demand- 
ing the sort of nationalism that Germany has 
demanded. If we are to have a world state, the 
schools must teach world citizenship rather than 
Deutschland iiber Alles. There is no confliet 
between my loyalty to Michigan and my loyalty 
to the United States, and there should be none 
between my loyalty to America and my loyalty 
to a world state. 

Everything suggests an international confer- 
ence on educational reconstruction parallel to 
the International Conference on Food and the 
International Conference on Relief. Out of 
such a conference should grow a World Bureau 
of Education and a World Commission to have 
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charge, during the reconstruction period, of the 
situation which the Axis will leave behind in the 
schools of the conquered countries and in their 
own schools. 

There is every reason for thinking that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would eall such a conference if 
he felt that the American publie would support 
him in it. He is known to be in sympathy with 
the idea, and his predominant interest at this 
time is in the world-wide effects of the war, and 
in his policies, which will determine his place in 


history. He cannot be very sure of the Senate 
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or of being President when the war closes. It 
will be to his advantage to organize as much of 
this postwar world at this time as possible. If 
the plans are ready and approved, they can be 
put into effect as fast as any area is won from 
the Axis, without waiting for the close of the 
war, which will probably be a time of chaos, un- 
suited to the drawing of plans. Such an inter- 
national conference should be held as soon as 
possible. 
Henry S. Curtis 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





LET US BE EDUCATORS FIRST—A 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR 
WHITTLESEY 
My article, “Higher Education Needs Militant 
Publie Relations,’ Scoot anp Society, July 
31, 1943, has provoked an answering article, 
“College Public Relations and the War,” by 
EK. D. Whittlesey, president of the American 
College Publicity Association, ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, November 13, 1943. It deserves atten- 

tion. 

It is unfortunate that the publication dates 
of the two articles could not have been trans- 
Had they been, Mr. Whittlesey’s pean 


of praise for “the outstanding job in public 


posed, 
relations” that is being done at this time by 
colleges and universities could have been cited 
as Exhibit A in the ease I made against higher 
educational publie relations. 

Can Mr. Whittlesey be serious when he says 
that ‘Certainly the military and naval programs 
of the colleges and universities indicate that 
education is meeting its possibilities 
Fully, mind you! 


higher 
fully’? 
statement 
standing job referred to above, and with his 


That extravagant 


goes appropriately with the out- 
later statement, “we have succeeded to such an 
extent. But one wonders how a careful 
student of higher edueation could display super- 
lative optimism in diseussing the extremely 
grave outlook which colleges and universities 
Might it be that Mr. Whittlesey 
cannot see the forest for the trees? 


He cites numerous cases wherein colleges and 


face today. 


universities have creditably met their war re- 
sponsibilities. He points with pride to certain 
innovations which “have sprung up on the ecam- 
puses of the nation.” He lists five directions 
which his association has decided that the col- 
lege public-relations program should take. And 
he calls attention to the extreme need for im- 
proved faculty relations, as a prerequisite for 
attracting and holding superior students and 
faculty members who are being drawn away in 
alarming numbers from college and university 
-ampuses. 

One interesting word that Mr. Whittlesey 
uses in connection with the five directions de- 
fined by his association is attract. The program, 
says he, should attract the good will of the pub- 
lic, attract a superior faculty, and attract a 
superior student body. It should also develop 
a large circle of friends “who will provide funds 
needed to maintain the colleges’ maximum ser- 
vice.” 

Let us analyze some of the above ideas. 

In the first place, they emphasize effects 
rather than causes. Mr. Whittlesey looks for 
the good things in public relations that are being 
done by colleges and universities. He appar- 
ently is not too eoneerned over deficits which 
these activities might reflect. He does not try 
first to determine the over-all needs of colleges 
and universities and then measure and adjust 
his program so that it meets those needs. That 
higher education is busy doing things, that it 
achieves a segmental success here and introduces 
a single innovation there, is enough to justify 


high praise. And the spirit of these unrelated 
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activities, he leaves no doubt, is that of getting 
instead of giving. The major purpose of public 
relations is to attract as much of value in the 
way of good will, students, faculty, and funds 
as possible. That is, let each college and uni- 
versity strike out manfully for itself and get 
all it ean without considering too much the 
effeets upon other institutions or higher eduea- 
tion as a whole, without making sure that it 
deserves what it seeks to get. 

That 
pointed out by Perey S. Brown, president of 


such a policy may lead to trouble is 


the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment: 

By failing to co-ordinate our efforts in accordance 
with our over-all job, by neglecting our collective 
task, our individual mechanism can soon get so out 
of gear that we can no longer work even at our per- 
sonal job. 

A prideful recitation of all the fine things 
that higher edueation is doing in the war might 
be questioned as being good public relations 
even for college and university public relations 
itself. 


tions of higher edueation are doing they are 


Actually in the war work which institu- 


being led and directed rather than leading and 
directing themselves; the initiative is in other 
hands. And why should it be necessary for 
those of us engaged in college and university 
work to recount to ourselves our successes and 
achievements? Would we not serve a far more 
useful purpose by instituting a searching study 
Only by 
knowing wherein we are failing can we provide 


The 


last thing we ean afford to do is to develop a 


of our deficiencies and shortcomings? 
the remedies for overcoming our failures. 


feeling of smugness over the work we do. 

One of the largest jobs before college and 
university public relations is to get out of a rut. 
We need to enlarge our vision, to face the future 
with a realization that even the best things we 
have done in the past should be subjected to 
And 
we must realize that we are living in the present 


careful scrutiny for improvement’s sake. 
for the future, not the past. The problem can 
well be approached in the critically constructive 
spirit with which Alexander Ruthven, president, 


University of Michigan, is currently discussing 
American efforts at adult education, which he 
characterizes as “sporadic, disorganized, and 
Upon his return recently from 


amateurish.” 
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Britain, he said: “I don’t think anyone doubts 
the institutions of higher education let the world 
down after the last war. It was pathetie the 
way in which the universities and colleges were 
looked to for leadership and failed.” His in 
ference is clear: we must learn our shorteom- 
ings and not fail this time. 

Again let me suggest that higher education 
draw together a group of the clearest, best- 
informed college and university men and women 
who have competence in public-relations work. 
Let this group study the fundamental problems 
facing higher education and develop an over-all 
public-relations program so vivid and eom- 
pelling that college and university forees every- 
where ean rally to its support and make it a 
living foree for good. When this is done each 
individual eollege and university will be able to 
check its public-relations activities against the 
over-all program, adopting such parts as are 
most suitable to its own needs. This will insure 


a unified core for the individual programs. 
Higher education will thus be presented with 
all the 


strength. 


power and appeal of its collective 
This proposal is in line with the spirit of the 
times. For example, as reported in Newsweek, 
December 20, 1943: 
‘““The National 
through 


Association of Manufacturers 


various committees and sub-committees 

. is getting itself set to push its message every- 

where it can get an audience. Plans for group ¢o- 
operation activities include meetings of industrial 
managements and business men with ministers, edu- 
cators, farmers, and women’s organizations to dis- 
cuss national problems of common interest. 
“*Tt is the view of the N. A. M. leaders’’ ... that 
management must develop much closer contact with 
all segments of the American public if it is to earn 
its right to a position of leadership in the postwar 
world. Only by close contact with the people, only 
by talking to them with complete frankness can 
industry demonstrate that its objectives are iden- 
tical with theirs. 

Industry is not alone in taking this step. 
Agriculture, organized labor, law, medicine, and 
scores of other units of our population are put 
ting themselves in position to win and hold post- 
war public approval and support. Higher edu- 


eation can do no less if it wants to insure a 
place for itself in the sun. 


And so the first task of college and university 
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public relations at this time is to search for 
causes and principles. Until the deep-seated 


causes of the present problems confronting 
higher education are determined, and the prin- 
ciples controlling the attack upon them are de- 
attention need be given to 


not to 


fined, little if any 
public-relations procedures and _ tools, 
mention a recitation of public-relations successes 
Let us get our thinking 
our actions will 


achievements. 
straight. When 
pretty well take care of themselves. 

To be institutions of higher education 
have the responsibility of putting their houses 
in order before their individual public-relations 
programs can be effective. They cannot be 
stuffy and expect public interest and approval, 
regardless of how favorably their public-rela- 
tions programs attempt to present them. They 
must make themselves vital. Their classrooms 
and laboratories must pulse with purposeful 
be in tune with the world around them. 


and 
we do that, 


sure, 


activity, 
The ivory 
setting for college and university classroom and 
work. Once the educational pro- 
grams of higher institutions of learning meet 
the needs of the times the problem of attracting 
and holding superior students and faculty will 
fade. Not only will students and faculty return 
to their campuses, but the interest and money of 


tower is no longer an acceptable 


laboratory 


the publie will return with them. 

The Commission on Liberal Education of the 
Association of American Colleges realizes this. 
A duty of colleges in the postwar world, its 
report says 

. is to make available the lasting benefits of a 
also 


liberal education. The colleges and universities 


recognize that they themselves cannot go unrecon- 
structed in a world undergoing general reconstruc- 
tion. They that they will have to remake 
themselves to perform their great part in the vast 
Their work is 


know 
work of civilization that lies ahead. 


with the character, mind, and spirit of man... . 


In other words, we must be educators before 
we can be public-relations men. 
Rex F. Harrow 
PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
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This book treats not only the aims and purposes of 
a liberal education but also instructional methods, 
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Safety Education in the School Shop. Pp. 56. 
Illustrated. National Safety Council, Ine., 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1944. 50¢. 
A teacher’s manual, giving essential information 
underlying a sound educational program in school- 
shop safety. 
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Teachers for Our Times—A Statement of Purposes 

by the Commission on Teacher Education. Pp. 
xix +178. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6. 1944. $2.00. 
In this publication, the commission considers two 
questions: (1) What is the social significance of 
teaching and teacher education? (2) What are the 
qualities that should be sought for in teachers who 
are to guide the nation’s young people during the 
generation that lies ahead? 
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